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ABSTRACT 

A study of the psychological differences between 
maleness and femaleness is presented. The saople studied consisted of 
four groups: (1) 24 pre-servlce nursing trainees, all female; (2) 57 
introductory psychology students, 31 females and 26 males; (3) 19 
Caucasian non-college graduate adults, 11 females and 8 males; and 
(4) 27 radical feminists. Instruments used vere Robert day's 
projective test technique, the Sex Bole Stereotype Scale developed by 
Rosenkrantz, Broverman et al. , Cough's scale for assessing 
"psychological femininity" and the process of asking the subject what 
he thinks. A 4 X 3 X 2 multivariate analysis of variance for female 
subjects and a 2 X 3 X 2 multivariate analysis of variance for male 
subjects vere conducted to test for main effects and interactions of 
group membership, marital status, and having children or not on the 
eight dependent variables derived from the four sex role instruments. 
The results of the study showed the following two consistencies: (1) 
males receive substantially more masculine scores on the Sex-Role 
Stereotype Scale and the Gough Scale than women if the women's scores 
across the four groups are combined; and (2) one's peer group appears 
to influence the expression of sex- typed behaviors and dispositions. 
As to the validity of sex-role assessment, current tests and scales 
do no distinguish among the differing degrees of significaace of 
various sex-typed behaviors but rather sum or average across various 
items of sex-typed behavior. (CK) 
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It is contended that inalenci;i; and fciimlencss extend beyond biology 
into "subtleties of l"ho;ij;ht, feeling, inuij^ination and inannorion^ (May 
1966). The process by vliich such a delicate yet pervasive feat is accom- 
plished is usually asi;u:ned to be that of sex-rolo socialisation: the Indi- 
vidual gradually learns a culturally determined configuration of attitudes 
and propensities for certain action?; over others. Presumably one configura- 
tion exists for females, another for males with a fair amount of overlap 
betv;3en them. Fortunately or unfortunately, each psychologist has been rather 
prone to devf:lop his u\m psycholot;lcal instrument to measure sex differences 
in sex-role socialization. The problem then arises whether the t\^o (or three 
or four, etc.) instruments even measure relatively the same thing, much less 
show agreement in prediction of femininity or masculinity. The intention 
of the present study is to examine the predictive validity of three currently 
used sex-role assessment instruments and subjects' self -report as administered 
to four different groups of subjects. Tlie instruments are May's projective 

Paper presented at the annual meeting of Western Psychological Association, 
Anaheim, California, April 1973. 
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Lochnlcino for sLmlyln;; tjetulor JtlontUy (Mny, 1966, 1967, 1971), the Scx- 
rolc Stereotype Scnlo developed by RoMenkrnnt:^ , ot al • (1968), nnd Gough*8 
P«ycholt»|\ica] KenilninUy Scale (1952) • Turther varJ.iblef? to be examined 
in relation to perfornvmcc on lUc instriinicntK are marital «tatiifi, having 
children or not, a};e, and yean; completed in nchool. These variables 
appeared relevant in Uarro^^s* and Ziickermnn * r» investxr,ation with male 
subjects of the construct validity of inasculinity-CcmininJ l:y tests 

(1960). In addition, an attempt is made to evaluate, on the basis of tlic 
instruments Involved, whether {render identification can be distini.',uished 
from preference for various sex-typed behaviors. 

Method 

Sample 

The sample contJists of four groups: (1) ?A prc-service nursing trainees, 
all female, ir.eai« ay,c is 26.88 years; (2) 57 introductory psychology students, 
31 females with a mean age of 20,71 and 26 males with a mean age of 24.63; 
(3) 19 Caucasian non-college graduate adults, 11 females with a mean age of 
36.00 and 8 males with a mean age of 32.57; and (4) 27 radical feminists with 
a mean age of 36.93, yielding a total sample size of 127. It should be noted 
tliat this last group of women are not merely casual sympathizers toward 
feminism but are deeply involved in political, organizational, or instruc- 
tional capacities in which they work toward their feminist goals. All 
subjects were residents of the San Francisco Bay Area; the data were collected 
in 1972. 
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Inalrumoni r; 

The fJ.ifJl: inotnimcnt givon v;n« Robert Mny*r» projective tent technique 
(Mny, 196C, I9fi7, 1971), which prenumnbly nnr^csses an individual's mox- 
typed fanla«y pnttcM-n nnd thu.s tcipn his underlying gendnr idcntif icntion. 
Subjects iwc 5jl)ov;n two tension- fi llcd TAT type pjcturcc*. Xn the present 
fitudy n picture of a matiidor and one of a t:riip(;;ic couple in nid-air v;ere 
u«ed. Male subjects ore supposed to show a fantasy pat lorn of the follow- 
ing sequence: (a) positive events or anticipation, (b) pivotal incident, 
i.e., tlie turninr, point: in the story, and (c) a negative ending or de- 
noucir»ent. Feriiale subjects are supposed to show a rcverr,al of this pattern: 
(n) negative events or anticipation, (b) pivotal incident, and (c) a 
positive ending. May refers to the negative and positive patterns as 
deprivation and enhancement, rcsj)cctively . Underlying these different 
fantasy patterns is a modified Freudian rationale. The male pattern 
indicates fear of failure or, alternately, tlie fantasy analog for 
erection, climax, and dctumesconcc , Tlic female pattern indicates maso- 
chism-brings-reward , or "s if fer and endure, and in the end you will be 
rewarded". Cinderella and Snow VJhite are prc/typical of the female 
fantasy pattern. It is interesting to note that few protagonists in 
our traditional folk tales demonstrate the masculine pattern, although 
the villains in our folk tales seem to experience the masculine pattern, 
i.e., the giant in Jack and the Beanstalk literally falls down to the 
earth, etc. 

In the present study, scoring of the subjects* fantasy-stories was 
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carriod out independently l)y two Lrnlncd judjica without Uni?wlcdcc2 of tlio 
ror^pondcnts ' r(!X. The reliability coefficients were .86 and .77 for 
fcmlof?' trnpcxc and innCador stories respectively and .51 and .87 for 
iiviler/ trnpe>:r and matador iU'orio« respectively, VJhcrc di.^crcpant , the 
jud^oo' score.s \;ore avera;^^;c;d to yield tlio final .scores used in tlie analyses. 

In oddiUou to May'« ovm invcstic^ations wilii this teclinique, the 
autlior is aware t)f only one otlicr .sui)portive study (Cramer and Bryson, 
1973) in whicli it wa.*i found that girls acquire the feminine pattern 
in late childliood v/hile ln»y!4 show tlie masculine pattern already at a 
youn^; age (ca. 5 years). In early childhood the little girls appear 
to be indistingui.sliable from the boys in fantasy pattern. 

The second instrument used was the Sex Role Stereotype Scale developed 
by Roscnkrantz, Brovemian et a]. (1968) and since used in various other 
investigations (I. Broverman et al., 1970; S. Vogel et al., 1970; L. Ellis 
and P. Bentler, 1973). It is similar in format to the semantic dif- 
ferential method: the subject rates him- or herself on a 7-point scale 
on a particular bipolar trait or behavior (e.g., non-aggressive-aggressive, 
passive-active, etc.). These traits and behaviors have been derived by 
Rosenkrantz et al. (1968) as representing characteristics differentiated 
according to sex role. There are 82 such traits in the scale used in the 
present study with, a high score indicating relative masculinity. 

Tlie third instrument is Gough^s scale for assessing "psychological 
femininity'* (1952). It is composed of 58 MMPI items which statistically 



s 

cllffcrcntlaLo mnles from females (Uhnt is, the iLona did so In 1952), The 
iXvrn range from indicnLJnf; a preference for S(n\\o activity (e.g., "I v;ould 
like the worl: of a libj'arian," nnav/cr true for femininity) to childhood 
rccolloctionr/ (e.g., "T. was hardly ever spanked or v;hippod as a child", 
^mswor true Fur fcinlnin ily) • The hi{.',her the jicore obtainod, the more 
' fominine ' iy the individual on thi« scale. 

Tlic fourlh assessriLMiL' procedure is in the style of Gordon Allport: 
ask the subject v;hat he thinks. The subject is presented v,dth s 10-point 
scale ranjUrig from not at all feminine to very feminine for female respond- 
ents and from not at all masculine to very masculine for male respondents. 
The actual nui.bcr on the scale selected by the subject is less important 
than the statoment he is asked to give about his reasons for the self-rank 
tlint he selected. The reasons given by the subjects were analyzed and nine 
categories of responses v;cre empirically derived. Tlie nine categories 
are c<;flCGptually ordered, progressing from external evaluation of self 
to a more internal, reflective evaluation of self. They are as follows: 

1, Masculinity or femininity is perceived in the self 
according to external evaluation by others about 
oneself. (Example: female S: "Probably because 
others t:hink, and want to think, of me as being 
feminine, so I try extra hard towards being that 
way. Because of my efforts, I feel that I am very 
feminine".) 

2. Masculine or feminine stereotypic role characteristics 
are invoked as the basis for the self-rank. (Example: 



female S: walk> stand > and Kit J:GiiiinJ.iio1y . I am ci« 
gentle as 1 can be, T du«iro to niarry and be a house- 
v;ifc and moLhcr. 1 believe it is good to be subwisslvu, 
ar> long as one isn't r.ubn'.i ttin^.; to soinethin[; v;rong. I 
don't tbinK it is ncctisf;ax7 to display one's body. I 
try to act accordinf.ly" . ) 

3. ' The soli-rank is ba:u^d on a dc-n ial of b:ivinj?, stereo- 

typic traits of the OMpor;ite sex. (Example; r'ale S; 
"Because I am not at all feminine and I don't like the 
new female look all the so-called men are v:earing".) 

4. Vague feelings about the variability of masculinity and 
femininity arc mentioned as the basis foir self-rank. 
(Example: female S: "Because I can be very feminine at 
times but then again I may not be".) 

5. llie self-rank appears to be based on an empl)atic self- 
conviction and/or liking of being female or male. 
(Example: male S: "To be a man is to be myself".) 

6. Opposite sex-role characteristics are invoked ir\ the 
self-rank, i.e., female subject admits to or states 
having specific masculine traits and vice-versa for 
male subjects. (Example: male S: '*! sometimes let 
out my emotions and cry like girls do"; female S: 
"Because I like sports and am very athletic and those 
are supposed to be considered masculine'* ♦) 



7. The self- rank is based on bavins both masculine and 
feminine role qualltiefi ; Lhe t:onns niattculinity and 
femininity are perceived as probletmitic. (Exaniple: 
reiuale S: "1 am rather confused as to v;liat masculine 
and feminine are. I knov; I am physically attractive 
as a female and caii be very affectionate, which are 
supposed to be feminine qualities. I think I am also 
practical, logical, and vorldly which are really con- 
sidered masculine qualities".) 

8. Tlie subject rejects r oles , be they masculine or feminine; 
sex roles are perceived negatively, that is, as constric- 
tive to self -expression. (Example: female S: "Because 
I don't like to dress up. I don't like to play stupid 
girlish roles of being coy and inferior when I'm around 
men. I enjoy sports; I like to go camping and hiking, 
etc.".) 

9. Reflective and relatively articulate evaluation of sex- 
roles is made as the basis for the self- rank; subject 
differentiates a concept of self in terms of gender 
xdentif ication and behavioral preferences. (Example: 
male S: "\>niat is the definition of masculinity? I try 
to live and act according to whatever is right for me. 
If I want to cook, I cook. If I want to cry, I cry. 
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If these aro feminine charncterisLics, Lhcn I yuejis all 
men hove ;;onie in Uhoni, I'm emotional i\t\d that is con- 
sidored a v/cok charactOT-ifltic also. However, I think 
it takes a man to bo al)le to say v;liat his hang-ups are*'.) 
It is appnrcnt £rom tlie e\iunplep that o strict categorization is difficult, 
and category L lending occurs frequently. In fsuch cases the category assign- 
ment was made on tlic baj-.is of the dominant or over-all tone of a subject's 
J. -Tfonse. The percentile distribution of Llie categories of self -rank 
according to group aiul f\eK within group arc noted in Table I* 
Results 

A 4 X 3 X 2 multivariate analynis of variance for female subjects and 
a 2 X 3 X 2 multivariate analysis of variance for male subjects were con- 
ducted to test for main effects and interactions of group inembership, marital 
status, and having children or not on the eight dependent variables derived 
from the four sex role instruments (viz. fantasy score on trapeze picture, 
fantasy score on matador picture, combined fantasy score, Sex-Role Stereo- 
type mean, Sex-Role Stereotype average standard deviation, Gough Scale mean, 
self-rank, and category of self-rank). An overall intercorrelation of all 
variables, including age and number of years completed in school, was also 
calculated (separate for each sex) . Means for all groups and sex within 
group for all scores arc noted in Table 2. 

The multivariate analysis of variance for females yielded a significant 
multivariate F for the main effect of groups (F = 2.52, £ <^.0003 d,f. = 3 
and 82). Post hoc contrasts using -0- s ( theta s) were calculated to establish 
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confidence intervals > v/il:li Lhc ro«ult that tljc radical feminists sig- 
nificantly differed on the Se>: Role Stereotype Scale (in the direction 
of greater iiuusculinity)^ on tlie Goii^Ji Femininity Scale (greater masculinity) , 
and on the category of self-rank (J.n the direction of more internal eval- 
uation of funiininity) from the introductory psycliology females, nursing 
trainees, and non-college females. The non-college females significantly 
differed from the tlirce other groups on the trapeze piccure in the direction 
of greater femininity. Main effects for marital status and having children 
or not v/cre not signif ic^mt j nor wore the interactions. In order to cal- 
culate a statistic in a multivariate design approximating the proportion 
of variance accounted for by the factor of group membership, 1 - /| ^ 
(1 - Wilke's lambda - eta ) v?as computed, yielding a value of .58 (Cooley 
and Lohnes, 1971 3 p. 277). 

The main effect for groups fo- ^bf (introductory psychology students 
and non-college males) v?as not signifi^t^uu , nor were marital status, having 
children, or the interactions among these variables. However, it should be 
kept in mind that the two groups are greatly discrepant in size and that 
valid statistical comparisons may not be possible. 

A one-v7ay multivariate analysis of variance was conducted for the 
effect of sex on the eight dependent variables. The multivariate F was 
significant (F = 7.51, £<^.0001, d.f. = 1 and 103). Males significantly 
differed from females on the Sex Role Stereotype Scale and the Gough Scale 
(both in the direction of greater masculinitjO • This appeal's to be more 
an effect of the comparison between males and females in the nursing trainee, 
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Inlroductoiry p^sycholofiy , and non-college fii-oiips than for Lhc radical Icmi- 
iulst«, wlicse mean score on Lhc Sex Role Storcoliype Scale actually lies 
between tlio mean score for the iiitioductoi-y psychology moles and the mean 
for tlie non-college mrilec. 

The intcrcorrel itlons of nil .scores, ago, and years completed in 
schooj. arc jiotnd in Tciblo 3 (females only) and Tc^ble A (males only). 
A haphajiard picture is presented v;ith ^lero to moderate correlations 
occurring through-out, apparently v;ith minimal consistency. Age and 
years completed in school are only mildly related to performance on the 
scales and then in rather erratic patterns, Kotev7orthy is the greater 
degree of relationship for females ]>etv7cen the Gough Scale and the Sex- 
Role Stereotype Scale tlian for males on these two scales. The fantasy 
pattern correlations for both males and females are also inconsistent , 
aiid it vould seem to indicate that to assess gender identification in this 
manner is rather doubtful or risky. Masculinity on the Sex-Role Stereotype 
Scale and the Gough Scale for females correlates at the £ <^.01 level v/ith 
more internal evaluation of one's femininity in the category of self-rank; 
category of self-rank for males appears to have a moderate degree of re- 
lationship (r = -.31) with increased femininity on the Sex-Role StereoLype 
Scale, although it just misses - significance. A negligible degree of re- 
lationship exists betv/een category of self -rank and performance on the 
Gough Scale for male subjects. 
Discussion and Conclusion 

Tlie mixed results yield a couple of consistencies as well as indicating 
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thai: .'iax-rolc tcntr. arc r.Mliliev vari^ible in theii: prcdicLionjJ of sex dif- 
fcrcncos in bcliavioral JiuncLloniiig and cntotional nnd/or attxtuclinal 
ditJpositlons. The consisloncics arc (a) males roceivc subsLanLially 
more masculine scores on t.lic Scx-Rolo SLercotype Sccilc aiid the Gough 
Scale than v/cniiou, if the v/o::ieti's scores across the four groups arc 
combined. Hov;ovcn:, the correlation bctw.cn the Scn-RoIc Stereotype 
Scale and the Coufji Scale for i^\t.1gs in only -.27 (a high score on the 
Sex-Role Stereotype Scale i.iidiccntes relative masculinity v/hlle a low 
score on the Couc!.h. Scale indicates relative masculinity ^ hence the 
negative correlation coefficient), (b) One's peer group appears to 
influence the expression of sex- typed behaviors and dispositions. This 
seems particularly applicable to the radical feminist group \i\\o derive 
more articulate support from other feminists and even perhaps from the 
media for their behavioral preferences, v;hich might be expected more 
frequently to run counter to the traditional feminine stereotype. 

It might be argued that behavioral preference is primarily v/hat is 
assessed by the Sex-Roli Stereotype Scale and the Gough Scale. These two 
scales may, then, be more a reflection of the current attitudes and 
expectations that are held by a peer group (or even sub-culture), 
whereas gender identification may have less to do with relative mas- 
culinity or femininity (defined as reflections of peer group attitudes) 
and more to do v/ith self-acceptance of being male or female. Gender 
identification may also be more of an early cognitive judgment, crys- 
tallizing into basic self-categorization as male or female such as 
suggested by Kohlberg (1966). 
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The catcporlcfl of flclf-rnnk used in tlio proiicnt study wore an aLtowpL 
to probe tills «orl: of self- judgment as mln or fcimnlc. However, It is 
just af3 likely that what vMS tapped wnf? degree of self-reflection and 
perhaps a conr.eruct such ao e>wtcrno|-lnl ernal loctu* of: control. Lynn 
(1959) offers a co{;eiit review of the clir,ttnctlon» between sex identifica- 
tion, sex role preference, and sex role adoption, and tnakos clear that 
iudlvidunlo need not be consistent acro.^-su these cJaf^sifications. Con* 
sistent with Lynn's argument the trend in psychology to view identifica- 
tion as the more covert, latent, or **dccp structure" procesr. and sex-typed 
behavioral preference as an expression, sornewbat related to the Identification, 
but on an overt, manifest, or '^surface structure" level. Sex-typed behavioral 
preference takes on still further dimensions, hov/ever, when one considers tUc 
distinction between the frequency of occurrence of sex- typed characteristics 
in an individual and the significance or saliency of particular sex-typed 
characteristics. For example, woman A is logic.il, practical, reflective, 
self-confident, and makes decisions easily; woman B is aggressive, am- 
bitious, and independent. Woman B very likely affects her social environ- 
ment with considerably greater impact than woman A, and woman B is more 
likely perceived as masculine by others than wonran A. the point to be 
made with regard to the validity of sex-role assessment is that our 
current tests and scales do not distinguish among the differing degrees 
of significaVCce of various sex-typed behaviors but instead sum or average 
across various items of sex-typed behavior. The effect of such averaging 
is to wash out the differential saliency of certain behaviors. 
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FiiiaUyi It chouUl be wontloncd that the rather low predictive 
validity of snx-rolc tents found in this invontiuation io congruent 
v/lth the rofjiilto of Unrrov;^* and Zuckormnn'fj *in^ilysis of three mas- 
culinity* foinlainity- tc::t/3 (3.960). Thoy report on their all-male s:mplc 
correlations ranaing from .31 to »34 amcniy the three testa used (viz. the 
Gull ford -Zbu^icnnnn Tcntiicrnmcnt Survey, the KH?! femininity scale, and the 
Strong Vocational M-F .scale). 

Tlic conclusion to be drav/n from this investigation Tnight be that 
V7C need to focus and define tnoro carefully vluit v;e think ve are assens- 
injj in the area of sox-role behavior and gender identification before v7e 
warry out empirical research proljlcms involving these variables, llou 
valid are the research studies already in print v/hich have used sex- 
role assessment procedures of doubtful validity in grouping their subjects 
along son\e masculinity-fenininity continuum prior to soir.e experimental 
manipulation or condition? The vicissitudes of sex-role assessment, while 
testifying to the complexity and variability of human beings, deserve 
careful scrutiny by the prospective researcher and sex-role test developer* 
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Table 1 

PercontilG DistribuLton o£ Self-Rank 
CaLcgory Across Groups 



(.Vit:o<:ory 


1 




3 


A 


5 


6 


7 


8 


9 


Grou£ 




















Nurses 


16% 


127, 


4% 


0% 


12% 


16% 


16% 


12% 


4% 


Intro. Psyclu 
Males 


97o 


297o 


19% 


0% 


14% 


9% 


9% . 


0% 


9% 


Intro, Psych, 
Fepiales 


15% 


26% 


0% 


15% 


15% 


11% 


7% 


11% 


0% 


Non- Co liege 
Ma las 


14% 


43% 


29% 


14% 


0% 


0% 


0% 


0% 


0% 


Non-College 
Feinales 


0% 


117o 


0% 


22% 


44% 


11% 


11% 


0% 


0% 


Radical 
Feminists 


4% 


17% 


0% 


0% 


13% 


U% 


38% 


21% 


8% 
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